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Art. III. — Phrenology. 

1. Phrenology, or the Doctrine of the Mental Phenomena. 
By G. Spurzheim, M. D. Boston. 1832. 

2. A View of the Elementary Principles of Education, 
founded on the Study of the Nature of Man. By G. 
Spurzheim, M.D. Boston. 1833. 

3. Philosophical Catechism of the Natural Laws of Man. 

By G. Spurzheim. Boston. 1833. 

4. Thoughts on the True Mode of improving the Con- 
dition of Man. By Charles Caldwell, M.D. Lex- 
ington, 'Ky. 1833. 

5. Thoughts on the Pathology, Prevention and Treatment 
of Intemperance, as a form of Mental Derangement. 
By Charles Caldwell, M.D. 

We have had our doubts about the expediency of meddling 
with the subject of the works at the head of this article. It 
seems, on the one hand, at least proper to notice a doctrine 
which has occupied of late a good deal of the public at- 
tention, while, on the other, the probability that any individ- 
ual, at all acquainted with physiology or mental philosophy, 
can seriously believe it, is so small, that the question seems to 
be hardly worth arguing. On the whole, however, we have 
concluded to offer a few remarks on the subject, if it be only for 
the purpose of showing our colors : as we have noted, among 
other analogous dispositions of the professors of Phrenology, a 
determination to regard every one as for them, who is not deci- 
dedly against them ; or at least to divide the literary world into 
three classes, the converts, the ignorant, and the persecutors, 
without seeming to be aware of the possibility, that persons, 
perfectly well qualified to investigate the subject, may, after 
candid and deliberate examination, come to the conclusion, that 
every thing, that is new or peculiar in their doctrines, is desti- 
tute of a shadow of evidence. The cry of persecution and in- 
terested opposition, indeed, is not peculiar to phrenologists. Its 
uses have been long well known to mankind. The ignorant em- 
piric, while he puffs his infallible nostrum, takes care to hint 
that its virtues would be universally admitted, if it were not 
for the opposition of a set of lazy and purse-proud doctors, 
whose emoluments would be endangered by the general use 
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of the elixir. The low-bred pettifogger calls for the sympa- 
thy of the mob against a combination of the grandees of the 
bar, who are jealous of his superior acuteness. The would- 
be legislator bemoans the evils which overshadow the land, 
from the predominance of an aristocratic junto. The vulgar 
infidel clamors against priestcraft ; and the editor of an incipi- 
ent newspaper casts about for a prosecution for libel. 

That some tendency to get up this sort of cry on the subject 
of Phrenology prevails occasionally among the ranks of the in- 
itiated, we think no one can doubt, who takes the trouble to ex- 
amine the history of the rise and progress of this delusion ; and 
whilst its promulgators continue to pour out their abuse of that 
portion of the thinking community, who have not chosen to 
admit their pretensions, nothing can surpass the cries of horror 
and indignation, which greet any return of the civility. Thus, 
when the Edinburgh Review, some fifteen or twenty years 
since, belabored in no very gentle manner both the apostles 
and the revelation, dire indeed was the clamor, which arose 
from the discomfited disciples of craniology. Loudly were 
the scientific and candid of the age called upon to arise in 
their might and crush these barbarous flagellators, these lying 
oracles of criticism. A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine 
of the period expresses the most naif astonishment, that sci- 
entific men should be willing to permit the assertions of the 
Review, with respect to anatomical points, to pass without 
contradiction. Nor does it, for a moment, seem to occur to 
him, that they might be true : — that the corpus dentatum, 
which Gall and Spurzheim declared to be a mass of gray mat- 
ter, (un amas de substance grise) might be truly, as the 
Edinburgh Review asserts, a mass of white matter in a brown 
capsule, — that the differences between gray, white and brown 
are such as are pretty easily discoverable by common eyes, and 
that unfortunately, the best informed anatomists happened to 
agree with the Review in this particular. — The truth is, that 
this whole charge of undiscerning hostility on the part of the 
scientific is extremely absurd ; it has bo foundation. Nothing 
has been more characteristic of this class of men, during the last 
half century, than their catholic eagerness for the advancement 
of science. The wildest opinions or professed discoveries meet 
with a candid reception. And the hypothesis, for it is a mere 
hypothesis, that the rejection of Phrenology by so great a ma- 
jority of physiologists is to be attributed to prejudice and want 
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of examination, we hold to be entirely groundless. For our 
own part, we desire to clear the way, by declaring, that if we 
are ignorant of its merits, it is not for want of examination, and 
that, if we have any hostility to it, it is mainly attributable, as 
we believe, to the arrogant dogmatism of its principal de- 
fenders; to their unhesitating assumption of principles, for 
which no evidence is offered, and to a sincere belief in the evil 
effects to society, which would result from a general reception 
of some of its doctrines. 

With this proviso, we proceed to the subject And the 
inquiry which meets us on the threshold is, What is Phre- 
nology? The advocates of a doctrine have a right to demand 
of its critics a fair statement of its positions. Such a statement, 
difficult enough in regard to most matters of controversy, is so 
formidable in this, that many of the writers concerning it have 
been content to get hold of as many intelligible propositions, 
as they could find scattered among its voluminous records, 
and to show either that they were not new, or not true, 
leaving open to its advocates the convenient rejoinder, that 
the true question was still untouched and uninvestigated. What 
then is the peculiar doctrine of Phrenology ? At first, and under 
its original name of Craniology, it was simple enough -, being, 
as we then understood it, neither more nor less than this, that 
there existed on the surface of the skull certain projections, indi- 
cative of particular and distinguishing points of characterin each 
individual ; that particular regions of the cranium were found 
to be more prominent, for instance, as a general rule, in thieves, 
than in honest men ; and so on of other points of character. That 
this is the doctrine even now received by multitudes of the 
disciples, we have no doubt, having frequently had occasion 
to hear it announced. And we very readily admit that such a 
position is a perfectly fair subject for examination. There 
is no natural impossibility in it, and though its improbability is 
such as would perhaps prevent us from taking much interest in 
the inquiry, we could feel no surprise, that others, to whom the 
improbability might appear less striking, should feel differently. 
But we do not reject this theory, improbable as it appears, 
without examination. We have examined and found the state- 
ment incorrect. Others have examined and published the 
results of their examination, and find in like manner that it is 
incorrect ; and lastly, to render the matter perfectly clear and 
satisfactory, the phrenological writers themselves admit the 
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statement not to be correct, when they declare, in the case of 
any particular organ, that the surrounding organs may be so 
much developed, (we use the orthodox phrase,) that this organ, 
though absolutely projecting, may, in a mechanical sense, 
(another orthodox term,) be depressed. By this admission, 
we conceive that this form of the theory is substantially 
given up. 

What then, we repeat, is Phrenology ? As far as a careful 
examination of the works of its advocates enable us to state it, 
it may be included in the following propositions. 

First. The human brain consists of a number of sepa- 
rate portions, of which the general figure may be considered 
as that of a cone, the apex of which is situated somewhere about 
the medulla oblongata, and the base at the surface of the brain. 
We do not understand, that they are supposed to be literal and 
right-lined cones, but only conical in their character, — com- 
mencing in a small bundle of nervous fibres, and, though the 
course oT these may be more or less devious, ending finally in 
an expansion on the surface, which gives rise to another set of 
expanded fibres, that again converge to the original point or 
apex of the cone. 

Secondly. That the liability of any individual of the human 
race to be the subject of those affections, which are commonly 
considered and treated of as mental, or of certain modes and 
varieties of them, is in direct proportion to the relative de- 
velopment of these portions of the brain. 

We apprehend that these propositions cover the whole 
phrenological ground. There is a vast deal of argument and 
assertion about the brain being the organ of the mind ; the divi- 
sion of it into an animal or posterior, and an intellectual or 
anterior portion ; about one set of nerves being fitted only for 
sensation, and another for motion; about the fibrous structure of 
the brain, and a long et cetera of positions, very taking to those 
who are profoundly ignorant of the history of anatomy and 
physiology. To such persons,— and the class, we regret to say, 
is a large one, — these details are highly interesting ; and we 
have no quarrel with them, so far as they are true. But 
we find them much more clearly and philosophically treated in 
the works from which the phrenologists borrow them ; and 
we protest, in the strongest manner, against having any of these 
things considered as part or portion of Phrenology ; — the rather, 
as our observation has led us to believe, that most of the 
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neophytes in this matter pin their faith principally upon some 
of these extraneous considerations, neglecting, or perhaps re- 
jecting altogether, that which is peculiar to the system. 

We are of opinion that the two propositions above stated 
contain a fair and candid account of the doctrine, and such 
as any rational phrenologist would be willing to stand or fall 
by. In this opinion we may be mistaken, but we can only act 
up to our light, and we proceed to consider them accordingly. 

The first proposition is clearly a matter for experiment 
and demonstration. Whoever pretends, that there are any 
such natural divisions in the brain, is bound to show them, 
when a fair opportunity is presented. He must either dis- 
sect one or more of them fairly out, or at least point out 
distinctly the natural lines of separation. Now we apprehend, 
that so far from this having been satisfactorily shown, it has 
not even been pretended to be shown. We find it stated, in- 
deed, by Dr. Spurzheim, that he read before the Royal Society 
of London a paper on the boundaries of the organs, which 
they did not think worthy of publication ; but we are yet to 
learn on what occasion such demonstration has been offered to 
the public. Who ever saw such a dissection, and when, where, 
and with what degree of publicity has it been performed, or 
pretended to be performed ? Sure we are, that if such things 
have been seen, they can be shown, and we may take for 
granted, that no evidence of any such natural division into or- 
gans has ever been ofFered to anatomists, — that in short it is a 
pure hypothesis. We except of course the case of the cere- 
bellum, which we understand to be a distinct organ, and which 
we shall have occasion to consider by and by. 

That there is a set of fibres running from the base to the 
surface of the brain, and another set back again, may be true, 
though we have the authority of eminent anatomists for denying 
that any such fibres can be continuously traced. We do not 
contest the assertion, but we consider it as one of no importance. 
We cannot see that it has any tendency, if true, to establish the 
proposition that particular masses, or bundles of these fibres, 
separated by no natural divisions, are truly conical portions. 

This point of the separate nature of the cerebral portions, 
be they conical, or of whatever other form, is a vital one, — so 
far as the fact of their existence depends on anatomy. It is a 
sine qua non that their boundaries be pointed out, or else all 
discussion is at an end. Is there any anatomist now living, who 
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pretends to demonstrate them ? Is there any publication in 
which they are pointed out, in such a manner as to render 
either verification or disproof possible? Suppose it should 
happen, as phrenologists admit it may happen, that the enor- 
mous development of one organ should cause it to occupy 
the place of a neighboring one ; can the knife of the anato- 
mist follow the boundary, and point out where ^one of these 
ends, and the other begins ? We are yet to learn that this is 
pretended to be possible ; and if it be not, can any quackery 
be more enormous, than that which appeals to experiment for 
the proof of the development of an organ, which may, for 
aught the experimenter knows, or pretends to know, be either 
the organ in question, or some other organ ? 

When Mr. Stone produced a series of experiments, to show 
that the organ of destructiveness, in the heads of a number of 
murderers, was not more prominent than it is in average heads, 
it was replied, that it was unfair to consider organs in regard to 
their long diameter only, which should be taken in connexion 
with their base. Mr. Stone then asked very naturally where 
the base was, and how it was bounded. We have looked into 
Spurzheim's remarks on this subject for a triumphant reply, 
but are as much at a loss as ever. We find indeed a con- 
temptuous assertion, that the boundaries are established. But 
the questions bow, or where, are left as doubtful as that of the 
true river St. Croix, or the Papal division of the Indies. 

But all this, replies the phrenologist, is an instance of that 
magisterial assertion, with which it is attempted to depress 
our cause. We hold it, on the contrary, to be a fair and regular 
plea. We deny the facts, and call for the proof. We admit that 
this would not be easy, supposing the position to be well 
founded. The brain is a soft gelatinous substance, in which 
it is not easy to demonstrate admitted organization, and none 
but dissectors, experienced in this particular branch of anatomy, 
are capable of judging of the true nature of the arrangement 
of its parts, or of deciding upon the reality of a supposed dis- 
covery. Had the evidence been publicly offered, we might 
still have doubted, whether it was sufficient ; but we have at 
least a right to expect to see it offered. There have been, 
within our knowledge, three occasions, when it might have 
been looked for, — the examination before the Committee of the 
French Institute, the public lectures in Edinburgh, and those in 
this city. On neither of these was there any attempt to demon- 
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strate, or any pretence of ability to demonstrate, the actual 
boundaries of the separate organs. We have carefully perused 
the report of the Institute, the account of the lectures at Edin- 
burgh by Gordon, and the reply to it by Spurzheim. And 
finally, we have inquired of our most distinguished medical 
men in this city, who attended these lectures, and we have 
found no where the slightest evidence, or intimation of any 
attempt to demonstrate the boundaries of the organs. Under 
these circumstances, we consider ourselves fully warranted in 
declaring that no anatomical demonstration of the separate 
organs has ever been offered, and that there is pretty strong 
ground for doubting whether any such demonstration will ever 
be attempted. 

It is no answer to, or apology for this fatal deficiency, to talk 
vaguely about the great anatomical skill and dexterity of 
Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, — to maintain that they discovered 
this commissure, or that foramen, — the grayness of the corpus 
dentatum, or the swelling in the spinal marrow of calves. 
These discoveries may be real, and of vast importance ; and if 
any one believe so, we dispute not with him, at present. 
But they do not touch the question, which is, whether the 
phrenological organs can be demonstrated to exist separately 
in the brain by any mode or form of dissection, or maceration. 
We repeat that no tolerable evidence has yet been offered of 
the possibility of such demonstration, and we therefore consid- 
er it an unwarranted assumption. 

The difficulty of disabusing those who have adopted these 
notions, arises in very many instances from a vague impression, 
that the existence of the organs is proved in some other way 
than by observation of the external surface of the brain ; that 
the belief of them finds some support in actual dissection. 
Now we have with us the clear and express declaration of the 
Committee of the Institute,* that every claim to anatomical 
discovery, by Gall and Spurzheim, might be admitted, without 
adding one tittle to the evidence of the existence of the phre- 
nological organs, which no pretence was made of exhibiting. 

But comparative anatomy, we are told, teaches us that there 
is a regular gradation in the relation of the anterior to the pos- 
terior part of the head, corresponding to the intellectual quali- 
ties of the subject. Certainly some comparative anatomists 

* Tenon, Portal, Sabatier, Pinel, Cuvier. 
VOL. xxxvii. — no. 80. 9 
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have taught this doctrine, while others have denied that any such 
correspondence can be made out. We are humbly but firmly 
of opinion that it cannot. But, admitting that it can be, it is 
no discovery of Phrenology, nor peculiar to it, any more than 
the general fact, disclosed by anatomy, that most animals have 
brains. The business of Phrenology is to prove its peculiar 
doctrines. We want no new names in physiology. There 
are plenty of hard and unmeaning ones now to pick and choose 
among. 

Now what light can comparative anatomy throw on this 
matter ? It may teach that a particular portion of the surface 
of the brain is at a greater distance from the medulla oblongata 
than some other, but it cannot show that any organ or cone is 
larger in one animal than another, unless the existence of organs 
or cones in the brains of both is first proved. And to the abil- 
ity to do this, as we observed before, there is no pretence. The 
phrenologist may tell us that the beaver has a large organ of 
constructiveness. Demonstrate then this fact anatomically. 
This part of the brain is the organ of constructiveness. No such 
thing. We deny it, and maintain that at least half of the portion 
in question belongs to the organ of tune ; and who shall gain- 
say us ? If we agree to divide a piece of cloth into halves, 
it will not do to pretend that the half, on your side, is greater 
than the half on ours. We have divided by an agreement of 
which it is the essence, that the imaginary line shall run in the 
middle. If, indeed, it could be shown that the margin of the 
organ of constructiveness is bounded by a line of cineritious 
matter, an artery, a particular fold of membrane, or the like, 
one might ascertain when it encroached on the domain of its 
neighbors. But this is not pretended, and it follows that com- 
parative anatomy can only teach us the relations in long diam- 
eter, or the projections of the organs, which, by admission, is 
not sufficient to settle any question. 

The same may be said with regard to morbid anatomy. 
There is an extravasation in the organ of destructiveness. By 
no means. It is in the organ of seeretiveness, which happens 
to be much developed in consequence of the miserly propensi- 
ties of the individual. And who can confute this, or what 
inference, accordingly, can be drawn from morbid anatomy ? 
If there be no natural boundary, it is of course impossible to 
demonstrate that a particular wound is situated within a partic- 
ular organ, unless the organs occupy proportional areas, which 
is to admit that they can differ only in long diameter. 
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As no evidence then is offered of the first proposition, we 
might dismiss the second without further remark. But we 
propose to admit, for the sake of argument, that the existence 
of the continuous bundles of convergent and divergent fibres 
can be demonstrated ; that certain sets of these constitute 
organs, truly differing in function ; and that, though the ex- 
act position and boundaries of organs cannot yet be pointed 
out, it is nevertheless a reasonable and judicious undertaking 
to endeavor to ascertain them. We are to look next for evi- 
dence that individuals, other circumstances being equal, pos- 
sess certain intellectual and moral qualities corresponding with 
the development of certain portions of the brain. The ques- 
tion, be it observed as before, is not concerning the great division 
into anterior and posterior, intellectual and animal. If this be 
disproved, indeed, Phrenology is at an end ; but it may be 
granted, in our view of the matter, without accrediting this doc- 
trine, which assumes to be an advance on former analyses, and 
to divide their grand divisions into smaller ones. 

As in every other dispute, the first difficulty arises from the 
terms. What shall we understand by development ? There 
are only two particulars, in regard to which an organ can be 
said to be developed, — namely, size, and structure. Of struc- 
tural differences little need be said, so long as phrenologists 
confine themselves to vague assertions of the certainty of the 
fact. Unless the nature of the difference is somewhere pointed 
out, it is obviously impossible either to examine, or argue 
about it. Certainly it would be so for us, who have been unable 
hitherto to find any such description. A difference which can 
be perceived, can be described, and till that is the case, it must 
be looked upon as a mere assertion, incapable of being exam- 
ined. It is further obvious, that the establishment of the feet 
of structural difference is so nearly coincident with that of dis- 
tinct boundaries, that, till some evidence of the latter point is 
offered, the former may be considered hypothetical. 

We notice here a point, which is often alluded to vaguely, 
and sometimes even spoken of distinctly, as a thing admitted ; 
we mean the action of the organs. We hear of slow but pow- 
erful action, rapid and feeble action, and so forth. The source 
of notions of this sort is evident enough to the physiologist. 
They arise from an indistinct analogy with muscular action. 
Muscles being fibrous organs, and the brain exhibiting in certain 
circumstances a fibrous appearance, the phrenologists, with 
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the reasoning of Fluellen, have evidently, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, been arranging a generalization, mainly founded on 
this single point of analogy. Hence the notion of regarding 
the efficiency of organs as proportioned to their size : — a cir- 
cumstance true of the muscles, but not at all of the glands, to 
which in general appearance the brain bears a much greater 
resemblance. Again, the notion of kinds of action is evidently 
derived entirely from this source. But in the muscles this is 
matter of observation. We see that certain short and thick 
muscles, as those of the back, maintain contraction for a very 
long period, while other long and rapidly moving muscles, as 
those of the arm, are greatly fatigued by being contracted 
firmly for a long period, sometimes even for a few minutes. 
Why may not the same be the case with the fibres of the brain ? 
Why not indeed, except for the old proverbial reason ' de non 
apparentibus,' etc ? Nobody ever witnessed any thing of the 
kind in the case of the brain, any more than in that of the hair 
and nails, which have something of a fibrous appearance. The 
whole brain palpitates or starts, with the alternate action of the 
heart and arteries, just as the foot does, when one leg is 
rested over the knee of the other, and from the same cause. 
But no other motion was ever seen, so far as we remember, to 
take place in any mass of living nervous matter whatever, and 
the notion of the action of organs in any sense, that can be ap- 
plied to a material structure, is pure hypothesis. 

The term development, therefore, we are compelled to re- 
gard here as one of those words given to men to conceal their 
thoughts. When we speak of the greater or less develop- 
ment of an organ, we mean no more, than that it is larger, or 
smaller, and the size is only to be estimated in the long diam- 
eter. The phrenologists say, no. Let us but put a case. 
An individual of our acquaintance has a violent penchant for 
murdering little birds and calling it sport. Let us see if he 
has a large organ of destructiveness. Placing a plaster pattern 
before us, we ascertain the situation of this organ, and estimate 
the distance from the medulla oblongata to various points on its 
surface. So far the process is comparatively easy. It may be 
performed with an instrument. We are next to get the base, 
and this must be either proportional to the pattern, or greater, 
or less. If it is either of the two latter, how is the fact to be 
known ? When, in practice, we have ever succeeded in bring- 
ing the question to this point, we have generally begun to hear 
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something about the tactus eruditus, for which we had, of course, 
no reply. 

In a word, try the question as we will, we find ourselves 
driven back to Gall's original ground, — that of the mere projec- 
tion of different parts of the skull within given and proportion- 
al areas. And that these coincide with particular points of 
character, we consider as a point negatived by direct conse- 
quence from the admissions of phrenologists. 

Let us, however, follow out the matter patiently. Let us 
admit, for the present, that there are no such difficulties in the 
way, as the difference between the outer and inner surfaces of 
the skull, a fact of which any one may satisfy himself by pass- 
ing a piece of the bone between his thumb and finger. Let 
us leave these out of the case, and in the very teeth of our senses 
of sight and touch, let us suppose that skulls are, as to their 
outer and inner surfaces, equal and parallel. Let us enter with 
a humble teachableness the schools of Phrenology. We 
are first pointed to a head, in which a particular organ is 
large. Large and small being relative terms, we naturally 
set about examining different heads to settle an average or 
standard. This method of proceeding, however, is cut short 
by the remark, that the size of organs is not to be estimated by 
the organs of other heads, but by those of the same head. 
The destructiveness is large, in comparison to the benevolence, 
which is small. This attempt to escape from the difficulties 
of an average standard, we take to be utterly futile. There 
is no escape at all. Organs, of course, compared with each 
other, are necessarily large, or small. Thus if we judge from 
the plaster busts, the organ of destructiveness in any man's head 
is always larger than the organ of music. The question, in 
any particular case, is not whether the organ of destructiveness 
is absolutely large, compared to the organ of benevolence, 
but how the excess of the former over the normal standard 
compares with the excess or deficiency of the latter in regard 
to the same standard. There is no such thing as getting along 
without such a standard, or understanding a relation in one of 
its terms. The only philosophical mode of trying these ex- 
periments, is by means of the craniometer of Mr. Combe. 
Measure the diameter of the organs fairly, — express them in 
numbers and enter them in tables. We had some little expe- 
rience in this way some years since, and we wish nothing worse 
to Phrenology, than that its converts should follow this practice 
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over a few of the crania of their acquaintance. It will never 
abide inches and decimals ; that they may lay their account 
with. The objections of its shrewder advocates to practices 
of this sort is evidence enough to us, if any were wanting, of 
the inferences they are likely to lead to. 

Records of this sort might read thus. ' Head A. B. Corn- 
bativeness 6, — acquisitiveness 5, — caution 10. Remarks, — nat- 
urally courageous and fond of money, — but so very cautious, 
that nothing will induce him to resist imposition, — and has never 
been able to satisfy himself sufficiently of the safety of any 
mode of investing money to induce him to accumulate it, so 
that he passes for a coward and a spendthrift. But Phrenol- 
ogy discloses his true character. Gall once saw a man, &c. 
&tc.' Indeed this mode is so natural and obvious, that it re- 
quires more charity, than we are possessed of, to believe, that 
such modes of investigation have not often been tried and found 
wanting. Till the records of some such experiments are pro- 
duced, phrenologists ought not to be surprised, if plain and 
unambitious believers in weights and measures occasionally 
show some restiveness under the positive and perpetual dog- 
matism about the results of experience, and the great array of 
facts. What is the use of the whole of them, if they do not 
enable one to answer a plain man's plain question, what is the 
average size in men of the organ of veneration ? 

We have thus far gone upon the supposition that there are 
no natural boundaries to the organs ; there is, as we noticed 
above, one exception to this, the cerebellum. This, as we un- 
derstand it, is a distinct organ, the seat of a distinct propensity, 
and it is remarkable that it affords us an opportunity of apply- 
ing the test of experience directly and fatally . The anatomical 
reader will find, in Ferussac's Bulletin for October, 1831, under 
Medical Sciences, the details of a case, in which this part of 
the encephalon did not exist at all, while the propensity was 
rather remarkably developed. So much for showing us the 
boundaries of the organs ; and so much for the difficulties, 
which embarrass the first step of Phrenology, the simple and 
mechanical question, whether any organ is large or small. 
We trust it will not be necessary to dwell much on the next, 
— the process of ascertaining the true character of any indi- 
vidual. Even to those e very-day and matter-of-fact people, 
who content themselves with judging of character by words 
and actions, we scarcely find two, who will agree about this in 
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any individual case; but when we have superadded the phre- 
nological refinement, that a man's natural and constitutional 
tendencies, as indicated by organs, may be different from his 
real and acquired character, we have nothing left us for it but 
to wonder and admire. Truth is mighty and truly it needs to 
be. 

The difficulty then, in our view of the matter, with Phren- 
ology, is the utter absence of any evidence in favor of it. But 
may it not be true, that the differences of the qualities of mind 
may correspond with those, which exist between certain por- 
tions of the head ? Certainly, and also in those between certain 
portions of the palm of the hand. No doubt people have al- 
ways been ready to fancy some such things. Such notions are 
as old as the world. The ancients, however, were disposed 
to confine the intellectual part of man to the head, and to as- 
sociate the moral part, the affections, with other organs ; and 
certainly with vastly more reason. That the heart, and not 
the head, is the organ of hope, fear, or love, if organs they 
must have, seems to us really a pretty defensible position. 
Will any man in his senses undertake to defend the claims of 
any part of a man's head to influence his moral character, 
against those of his stomach ? Dyspepsia herself would smile 
at the notion. Is not a large heart the proverbial emblem of 
courage, and a white liver that of cowardice? If Phrenology 
were, what the phrase truly and literally imports, the doctrine 
of the diaphragm, we might find some savor in it. 

It has been a common accident in the affairs of this world, 
that researches, of which the real and avowed object was suf- 
ficiently absurd and puerile, have produced incidental results 
of great importance. The treasure has not been found, indeed, 
but the field has yielded its own harvest. Many, who readily 
admit the deficiency of evidence in regard to the peculiar and 
distinctive character of Phrenology, have nevertheless per- 
suaded themselves that the labors of its advocates have effected 
many valuable collateral results. We believe that such no- 
tions are in a great measure, if not altogether, gratuitous. So 
utterly vague are the statements on this point, that it is not 
easy to rebut them in any other way, than by a round denial. 
We shall endeavor, however, to consider them a little more 
particularly under the three following heads : — Valuable dis- 
coveries in anatomy ; Improvements in systems of education ; 
Improvements in the theory and practice of medicine. 
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1. Discoveries in Anatomy. We apprehend, that these can- 
not be considered as of very clear and decided importance, so 
long as their reality is disputed by eminent anatomists ; as it is 
admitted that they are of a nature of which few can judge, ex- 
cept those laborious amateurs, who have devoted a long period 
of time and attention to the subject ; and so long as nobody 
professes to draw any practical inference from them, supposing 
Phrenology to be out of the question. As to this anatomical 
matter, indeed, it may not be amiss to say a few words here 
respecting the article in the Edinburgh Review alluded to 
above, and a supposed refutation of it in the Foreign Quarterly, 
which was thought by the phrenologists so conclusive, that 
they reprinted it in a pamphlet form. The latter article 
evinces an utter ignorance of the whole matter in dispute. 
The writer, the same gentleman, we believe, who once made 
the trifling faux pas of publishing an analysis of a simple 
substance, the metal palladium, declares, with great solemnity, 
that the fibrous structure of the brain was triumphantly proved 
against the assertions of the Edinburgh Review. Now this 
fibrous structure, or fibrous appearance of portions of the brain, 
when dissected in a particular way, was never disputed, or 
doubted by the reviewer. It has been long known to anato- 
mists, and descriptions of it were published before Gall was 
born. The assertions of the reviewer were, that although it 
was probable that the white matter of the brain consists en- 
tirely of minute fibres, which could be made very evident in 
many parts, by artificial hardening, yet that no such complete 
and general system as that of the diverging and converging 
fibres could be demonstrated, if at all, in the recent brain ; 
that the convolutions did not consist of two equal halves 
or layers, which divided, other things being equal, more easily 
in the middle than elsewhere, and that the corpora dentata and 
otivaria were not masses of gray matter, but of white matter, 
enclosed in a brown capsule. These were the important 
points, and they have never yet been disproved, and we are 
humbly of opinion never will be. It is true that the language 
of the article was rather rough, and the inferences disagreea- 
bly significant, but when people assert that a part of the 
brain is gray, which every body, who examines, knows to be 
white, it cannot be considered an overstrained inference that 
they never saw it. For our own part, we cannot be per- 
fectly satisfied of the reality and undoubted claim of the great 
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apostles of Phrenology to more than one discovery, and that 
is the swelling in the spinal marrow of the calf. Of how 
much importance that is to be, time, we presume, will show. 

Improvements in Education. Education is of two kinds, 
physical, and intellectual or moral. As to the importance of 
the former, and the evils of neglecting it, particularly in females, 
phrenologists seem to claim the investigation, if not the dis- 
covery of it, as their peculiar merit. The medical profession 
may well consider this as the unkindest cut of all. ' We preach 
forever,' they may exclaim, ' but we preach in vain ; do not 
deprive us of the poor merit of having preached at all. That 
you did not pay the slightest attention to our precepts is bad 
enough ; spare us the additional insult of denying that they 
were ever delivered.' This claim, indeed, we consider too 
utterly preposterous to deserve serious attention. 

Of that part of education, which is intellectual and moral, 
we are at a loss to see that any thing can be peculiar to Phre- 
nology. There seems, indeed, to be an intimation, that by 
cultivating and strengthening any particular propensity, we also 
increase and develope the organ. New our own opinion is, 
that the evidence in favor of the fact, that the human brain 
does not increase after the age of seven, is vastly stronger, 
than any we have seen adduced for any phrenological fact 
whatever. But passing this by, we observe, that the object 
and end of education being to strengthen, or weaken, as the 
case may be, particular faculties or propensities, and it being 
admitted on all hands, that we can so operate upon ihem ; it 
seems to us a most barren question, whether the organ is, or 
is not developed. The effect upon the mental quality is what 
we wish for, and this result being obtained, of what consequence 
is the state of the organ ? If we make our children religious and 
benevolent, by proper instruction and discipline, and every 
one admits that we can, the organs may shrink or swell at 
their own pleasure or that of the phrenologists, it matters not 
to us. The insinuated notion is, that we have some mode of 
directly treating the organs, other than the usual mode of ope- 
rating upon the mind, through the medium of the senses. 
But it is only an insinuation, and to be ranked, in our opinion, 
with the solemn shakes of the head and oracular generalities, 
with which such worthies as Bampfylde the Second used to 
clench the ready credulity of the faithful. We have one ob- 
jection to the phrenological system of education, or rather to 
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the language of the books, which profess to contain it, — for 
we can find little system of any kind. There seems to us to be 
a little too much of that excessive charity about it, which weeps 
over the sufferings of the atrocious malefactor, and is especially 
anxious, lest the strict execution of the laws should encroach 
a little on the rights of scoundrels. The direct and necessary 
conclusion from Phrenology, in our view of it, is that great 
allowance should be made in cases of crime, which indeed 
we should rather incline to regard as evidence of insanity, or 
organic derangement ; and though such a conclusion is not dis- 
tinctly perceived by phrenologists, — certainly not by all of 
them, — some very decided approaches to it seem to us to appear 
in the ' Elementary Principles of Education,' of which, indeed, 
the whole tendency, in our view, is to diminish the horror of 
guilt. The motto, ' principles not men,' has often served 
as a decent disguise for the most slavish truckling, — and we 
believe that it is in like manner possible to refine away our ob- 
jections to wicked agents into an impersonality of crime, which, 
as it can have no existence, can excite little horror and no 
alarm. Every thing is to be treated gently. It is wrong to 
believe that infanticide is a more unnatural crime, than any other 
murder ; because ' the natural love of offspring is very weak 
in some women.' — Elementary Principles, &tc. p. 311, — and 
again,— 

' Ques. Is incest a crime against natural morality 1 
Ans. It appears to be so ; for those families, of which the near 
relations intermarry, degenerate.' Philos. Cat., p. 86. 

In a word, ultra Epicureanism is the distinguishing trait of 
phrenological notions of education, — the question is as old as 
the world, — and we are persuaded that the experience of 
mankind is altogether against this system. 

Improvements in the theory and practice of medicine. 
These, as we understand the matter, are confined to one de- 
partment, — that of Insanity. We have endeavored, in this 
case, as in some others, to draw from the cloudy oracles some 
enunciation of the exact nature of the phrenological pretensions, 
but with indifferent success. If it be meant to maintain, that, 
in this calamitous affection, the bodily system always suffers 
some kind of derangement, often remediable, at least to some 
extent, — and that the improvement of this will often remedy 
and always ameliorate the mental difficulty ; if, we repeat, this 
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be all that is meant, we incline to admit, that such is truly the 
case, but we cannot admit that phrenologists have any claim 
to the discovery, or that they have ever made any addition to 
the amount of knowledge derived from other sources. But 
the pretence, or rather the insinuation is, that phrenologists 
have shown that the precise deficiency in such cases exists in 
particular cerebral organs, and that they have pointed out new 
and efficacious modes of remedying them. 

The evidence of the first of these positions is obviously 
the general evidence of Phrenology, and no more, and this we 
have already considered as nothing. As to the second, let us 
see what a zealous disciple, Dr. Caldwell, says about it. 

' May not the brain by suitable discipline be amended in 
■another very important point? May not such a happy change be 
produced in it as to efface its tendency, when it exists, to hereditary 
madness? From this question no physiologist will be likely to 
withhold an affirmative answer. And although he may be unwil- 
ling to speak confidently, because the experiment has never yet 
been fairly made, he will not deny that all analogy favors the 
belief.' True Mode, Sfc. p. 41. 

We have only to observe in reply to all this, that a claim 
which rests on analogy, without any experiment, is a pure 
hypothesis, — and as, in our opinion, analogy is against it, we 
should scarcely think of making any experiment. But sup- 
posing we were to think otherwise, how are we to proceed? 
Dr. Caldwell shall answer. 

' But to attain the end, the means must be skilfully and stead- 
ily applied. Am I asked for a recital of them? I reply that 
they must differ in different cases ; and time does not permit me 
to refer to any of them. The enlightened phrenologist will have 
no difficulty in discovering and employing them. And none but 
a phrenologist can have a just conception of the philosophy, pre- 
vention or treatment of madness. Nor ought any other to pre- 
tend to them.' True Mode, <$fc. p. 41-2. 

Such a decision, from such authority, must of course settle 
the question. 

There is, we' had nearly forgotten it, one other claim, 
which is occasionally set up to incidental merit. We mean 
that of the improvement of mental philosophy. The leading 
principle of this improvement has to us mightily the air of an 
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advance backward. The common opinion at all times lias dis- 
tinguished numerous states or faculties of the mind, so exhibited 
as to go towards the formation of character, and which have borne 
the names of love of approbation, love of wealth, and so forth. 
The labors of mental philosophers have been directed to- 
wards simplifying these, by reducing them to as few element- 
ary principles as may be barely sufficient to explain the 
phenomena, and towards tracing the manner in which those 
secondary qualities, which constitute the endless varieties of 
character, may have been formed, in obedience to the laws of 
association, from the few elements and differences which are 
really original. The phrenologists save themselves this labor 
by deciding, that these secondary qualities are original. Now 
we doubt not that such a position maybe ingeniously defended, 
for what position in metaphysics may not ? but as to claiming it 
as a discovery, we think it would be about as reasonable to 
claim as such, the notion that the sun rolls over us from East 
to West, and to stigmatise as a scholastic absurdity, the notion 
that it stands well nigh stock still in the centre of the system, 
while our planet, with all the bustling crowds that cover it, spins 
round periodically under its beams. 

We may notice appropriately here a species of evidence of 
Phrenology, which may be truly called metaphysical. It is 
occasionally asserted, that we are conscious of thinking in our 
heads, and we remember one learned gentleman, who, in the 
warmth of his zeal, declared that he was conscious that he 
studied metaphysics with one part of his head and enjoyed 
poetry and light reading with the other. To such an astound- 
ing proposition we could have little to reply, and though some 
odd associations about physic and farces might have crossed 
our minds, we could but bow in submission to such unanswer- 
able evidence. 

It will be seen from our remarks, that we renounce Phren- 
ology with all its discoveries peculiar and incidental, simply 
because we can find nothing in support of them, which de- 
serves the name of evidence, and because there is no position 
peculiar to this science, that can be made the subject of exper- 
iment, of which the fallacy cannot easily be shown. And here 
we might leave it, were it not that we have graver charges 
against it. 

It is no uncommon circumstance in the history of a doctrine, 
that whilst in the hands of its original inventors the necessary 
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consequences were guarded by conditions and reservations, that 
rendered it harmless and inoperative, it becomes in those which 
receive it with less discrimination, a most demoralizing instru- 
ment. There is hardly any doctrine, we admit, which the 
folly or wickedness of man may not pervert. But perver- 
sion is to be distinguished from a probable effect upon ordi- 
nary minds, and that effect, in the case of some of the 
works before us, seems to us of a pretty obvious character. 
The philosophy of the Philosophical Catechism differs little 
from that of Voltaire, Diderot, D'Holbach, and others of the 
skeptical school of the last century. There is something more 
indeed of respect for the present state of public opinion. The 
necessary inferences are not always so clearly shadowed out, 
but the general drift appears to us substantially the same. 

The following questions and answers in tire Philosophical 
Catechism may possibly startle some, who are looking forward 
with sanguine expectation to the general prevalence of Phren- 
ology and its avowed consequences. 

' Ques. What is the touchstone by which the excellence of a 
law, styled revealed, or any interpretation of it may be tried? 

Ans. Laws styled revealed, and interpretations of them are per- 
fect in proportion as they harmonize with the laws of the Creator, 
or possess the characteristics of a natural law.' 

This is not quite so broad, but it has much the same appa- 
rent drift, to our notions, with the following passages in Paine's 
Age of Reason. 

' There may be many systems of religion, but there can be 
but one that is true, and that one must, as it ever will, be consis- 
tent with the ever existing word of God, that we behold in his 
works. But such is the strange construction of the Christian 
faith,' &c. &c. 

' Does not the creation, the universe we behold, preach to us 
the existence of an Almighty power that governs and regulates 
the whole, and is not the evidence that this creation holds out to 
our senses infinitely stronger than any thing we can read in a 
book, that any impostor might make and call it the word of 
God?' 

Again. 

( Ques. Is this source (revelation) fertile in results 1 

Ans. Yes, by far the greater number of religious systems have 
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been received as revelations : the divinities of the ancients, and 
the Deity, by whatever title designated, of the moderns, are re- 
puted to have manifested their will, whether directly or indirect- 
ly, to man. Judges in Israel, Druids among the Celts, Incas 
among the Peruvians, — in a word, a priesthood have always been 
the interpreters of the celestial decrees.' 

Compare this with the following from Paine. 

' All the conceptions that have taken place in theology and 
religion have been produced by admitting what man calls revealed 
religion, — it has had always its oracles and priests, who were sup- 
posed to receive and deliver the word of God verbally, on almost 
all occasions. Since then the corruptions, &c; the most effectual 
means to prevent these is not to admit of any other revelation 
than that which is manifested in the book of Creation.' 

Once more : 

' Ques. Why do the priesthood so commonly oppose the use of 
reason 1 

Ans. Because blind belief, while it prevents discussion, ren- 
ders their calling more imposing and more easy. 

Ques. What advantage is there in proposing laws to men as 
divine revelations? 

Ans. It disposes them powerfully to obedience. 

Ques. Is belief necessary in any wise? 

Ans. Yes, but if religious doctrines be imposed as obligations, 
the articles of belief should be reasonable and just. 

Ques. In what does the marvellous part of Christianity con- 
sist 1 

Ans. It includes whatever is incomprehensible, the nature of 
God, the creation of the world by his will, his influence upon 
his creatures, and communication with men, the birth and mi- 
raculous actions of Jesus, the immortality of the soul, and the 
rewards and punishments in the life to come. 

Ques. This part of Christianity requires belief ? 

Ans. It depends entirely upon belief; for the points of which 
it is composed cannot be submitted to present observations.' 

Compare with this the following. 

' Ques. Is belief the best means of proving the truth of a re- 
vealed system of religion ? 

Ans. It is certain that all religions whatsoever are propped 
on belief. It is equally certain that belief depends on feelings 
rather than on intellect, and that men are very ready to believe 
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when their tastes are flattered, and they are met by promises, 
that are agreeable to their desires. From this it is evident that 
simple belief cannot demonstrate the truth of any however ^gene- 
rally accredited system of religion. 

Ques. Is there a difference between the belief in the natural 
laws and that of Christianity 1 

Ans. Those who merely believe in the fixed order of nature 
admit in the Creator a regard to general good rather than an af- 
fection for individuals. They find the natural laws operating 
with an inflexible steadiness, and never varying to meet the wants 
of individuals, whilst Christianity represents God as a father, en- 
dowed with parental tenderness towards his offspring and par- 
doning the sinner. Further, the belief in the ordinary course of 
Providence does not clearly conceive the reality of a future ex- 
istence, whilst Christianity promises and assures us of immor- 
tality. 

Ques. Is partial love commanded by natural morality ? 

Ans. Natural morality recognises no one species of exclusive 
love as a supreme law ; love of native land is admitted, but still 
as subordinate to universal love. Partiality is an attribute of the 
animal nature, general love of proper humanity alone.' 

As Christianity depends entirely on belief and as simple 
belief cannot demonstrate the truth of any system of religion, 
it follows of necessity, that in the opinion of the learned doc- 
tor, the truth of Christianity cannot be proved. We add a 
few of the questions and answers on the subject of Marriage 
and Property, which are about as edifying as those on Reli- 
gion. 

' Ques. Is marriage, or union for life, an institution of na- 
ture ? 

Ans. Yes ; even animals, especially many birds, are united 
for the term of their lives, and man is so likewise, in obedience 
to a law, which inheres in the faculty of attachment, and this is 
common to himself and the lower animals. 

Ques. Is Divorce permitted by a natural morality ? 

Ans. Yes ! The couples, which have no family, or which cannot 
provide for the children they may have, in as far as justice requires, 
do well to separate rather than continue to live together in per- 
petual warfare. The consequences, which follow ill-assorted 
unions, are much more serious to the parties, to their children, 
and to society at large, than such as attend on divorce : were the 
sexes what they ought to be, there would, indeed, be no occasion 
for divorce. The conjugal union would then, without any re- 
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strain*., terminate with life. In the mean time, divorce should 
be attainable, seeing that the social institutions ought to be the 
sources of happiness and not of misery. And whatever lessens 
happiness and causes misery is evil and contrary to nature. 

Ques. Is it agreeable, or contrary to natural morality, to amass 
great wealth ? 

Ans. No one can accumulate riches without doing injury to his 
neighbor and violence to the natural moral law, which says, " Love 
thy neighbor as thyself." The moral law gives " their daily bread" 
to all who employ the talents they possess, but it gives no more. 

Ques. Has the word theft the same meaning in the civil as the 
natural code? 

Ans. Natural morality declares many actions to be thefts, 
which are permitted by civil laws. Every one, according to the 
first, deserves the name of thief, who does not love his neighbor 
as himself; he for instance, who amasses wealth by means of the 
industry of others. 

Ques. Is every one capable of deciding about religious truth? 

Ans. No more than every person is able to judge of arts and 
sciences. The great bulk of mankind is only fit to ream ; happy 
therefore, the flock, under the shepherd who attends to their wel- 
fare.' 

It seems to us sufficiently clear, from these extracts, that 
however the conclusion may be evaded by the convenient 
phrase, ' Pure Christianity,' — the doctrines of that work 
are entirely incompatible with any kind of Christianity, that 
we have any notion of; and it is equally clear that these 
doctrines are legitimate deductions from the phrenological 
premises, as far as we can understand them. Considering 
therefore that there is no evidence of the truth of Phrenology, 
and a good deal in favor of Christianity, we incline to prefer 
the latter. Christian philosophers have uniied to condemn in 
the strongest terms systems of the character of that developed 
in the Philosophical Catechism, as the products of the 
skeptical philosophy, which, less than half a century since, ar- 
rayed a ferocious mob in undistinguishing hostility to the 
altar and the Deity. The soil of enlightened republicanism, 
indeed, is less favorable to it ; but there are patches perhaps 
to be found, in which the seed of the Catechism may find 
nourishment, and spring up in dark and deadly luxuriance ; 
and we may reasonably pause ere we scatter it abroad. 

It is true, indeed, that the temporary ascendency of the skep- 
tical philosophy is often a natural result of the activity of 
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the reasoning powers. It occurs as a pretty regular result of 
particular circumstances. It happens to young gentlemen of 
the sophomore classes in our universities ; to leading men> 
bers of third rate debating societies, to persons who have 
just perused the works of Thomas Paine after having been 
brought up with a sort of respect for the Bible, to that very 
large class of individuals, in short, whose inexperience leads 
them hastily to conclude, that what seems to them new, inge- 
nious and unanswerable, is, and must be so to all the world, if 
the said world could only be induced to pay attention to the 
subject. In many cases of this sort, we regard the matter much 
as we do a case of measles or chin-cough in our families. We 
pity the subject, to be sure, but not with any very strong feel- 
ing, since these things must happen in the common course of 
nature, once in one's life, and we have little doubt he will get 
safely through with them. It is quite otherwise, however, when 
from the age, or debility of the subject, or from the malignant 
character of the particular epidemic, there appears to be any rea- 
son to dread, that the patient, even if he recover at all, may have 
his constitution impaired for life. At any rate, while, as we ob- 
served above, these things are to be submitted to when they 
come, we believe few will be found, who consider it prudent de- 
liberately to expose their children or friends to them, or altogeth- 
er to neglect any means of ameliorating threatening symptoms, 
or getting the patient through as quickly and easily as possible. 

We have thus endeavored to express our opinions on the 
merits, direct and incidental, of Phrenology. It remains to 
offer some explanation of its rise and progress. This seems tous 
to be simple. The history of one physiological or medical 
delusion is mainly the history of all. Quackery of any kind 
needs but one requisite, — boldness. Of this, phrenological 
writers have shown no lack, and their temporary success in most 
places has been correspondent. We conceive that the first 
propagators of this doctrine seized upon a very loose and 
hasty generalization as a certain truth ; and whipped up their 
hobby with a zeal, which, in the dense and motley population 
of Europe, insured success. In those countries, it matters little 
whether a man promises to discover character by the bumps 
on the head, or the lines of the hand, to fly over a church 
steeple, or get into a quart bottle ; so long as he asserts his 
position manfully, he will always find believers. Fortunately 
for the craniologists, they happened to select as the basis of 
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their revelation two subjects, the mind and the brain, con- 
cerning which men have always been vexed with an eager 
curiosity, without any means of gratifying it ; on which philoso- 
phers have disputed for ages, without getting much nearer 
to any point. The first success was proportionally great, and 
the projectors could not help being confirmed in their opinions ; 
we see the same result every day. A man timidly proclaims 
an opinion, but as soon as a by-stander assents to it, re-asserts 
it with an air of decision. As experiments were produced to 
controvert the original positions, they were gradually modified, 
till the enunciators were fairly ensconced behind the secure ram- 
part of metaphysical abstraction. Safe in these cloudy recesses 
from utter rout, and carefully eschewing mechanical measure- 
ments, they have held on their way rejoicing, finding every 
where mouths to gape at, and heads to be addled by their 
intangible mystifications. 

The confident belief to which a man may work himself up by 
repeated assertion, will easily account for the sincere zeal, which 
every one has witnessed in the supporters of this, as of many oth- 
er unfounded assumptions, and there is one powerful cause of 
deception, which it lately occurred to us to notice, in the course 
of some experiments on this subject. The conclusions, which 
we are apt to regard as direct results of sensation, are in reali- 
ty, in most cases, judgments. Look at the vane on the top 
of a steeple, and it appears small. Place the same vane at 
exactly the same distance from the eye in a horizontal di- 
rection, and it is magnified to twice or perhaps four times the 
size. The reason is that, in the latter case, it is compared 
with objects, of which we know the real size from experience. 
Something of this sort takes place in looking at the heads of our 
neighbors. We judge of them by an unobserved comparison 
with their necks, faces, and general appearance. Dr. Wollaston 
has ingeniously illustrated one effect of this sort of delusion, with 
regard to the direction of the eyes in portraits ; and our read- 
ers will be surprised to perceive, how different in many cases 
are the results of the measurement of heads from their appar- 
ent size and formation. Of the importance of the evidence of 
physiognomy no one doubts, and, by a sort of law of contraries, 
this is pressed into the service of Phrenology. A large sen- 
sual face, with projecting jaws, makes the forehead appear 
small and retreating, a delicate and refined one throws the fore- 
head forward in relief, and so on. Of the evidence of the eyes 
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in this matter we think but little, especially when those eyes 
are , affected with the malady of not marking objectionable 
points ; and we attribute much of the success of Phrenology to 
this very cause. 

Of the principal phrenological writers, including Gall and 
Spurzheim, and with one exception in favor of Mr. Combe, who 
appears to us to have allowed his natural acuteness and profes- 
sional tendency to hair-splitting to bias his better judgment, 
we can say with sincerity, that to judge from their works, they 
are alike deficient in learning and accuracy. They appear to 
us to have picked up by casual association with well-informed 
persons, a mass of odds and ends of information, which they 
have ■engrafted on their system, without much solicitude about 
their exact fitness. They have been at the feast of learning 
and stolen the scraps. 

The convenient paganism of ancient Rome, in her march 
towards universal dominion, took care, that the worshipper 
every where should find his own Deity among the Gods of the 
empire. And in like manner this doctrine is ready to adopt 
without scruple whatever any body happens to think wise and 
interesting, and call it Phrenology, careless so long as a mul- 
titude can be found to throw up their caps at the word of their 
leader, whether they know or believe the peculiar doctrines, 
whether they worship the hawk-billed divinities of Dendera, or 
the Jupiter of the Capitol. 

Another peculiarity of these doctrines is, that depending 
more upon the imagination than the judgment of their disciples, 
they dwell more upon the grand prospects of Phrenology, than 
its actual results ; upon the path which it opens, rather than the 
path which it has trod. Some amusing observer of human nature, 
we believe the author of William Meister, makes his hero, in 
his youthful days, dwell with exceeding interest upon his pre- 
parations for a theatrical entertainment, and devote a great deal 
of time to arranging for results, about which, when the period 
arrived, he was utterly indifferent ; and thus it is with the grown 
up children of Phrenology ; — their home is the land of fancy, 
rather than of fact ; as Johnson said of Macklin's conversation, 
it is a perpetual renewal of hope, with constant disappointment. 
There is a continual heaving and straining at the foundations, 
without the least advance towards a superstructure ; it is all 
promise and no performance, — all action and no go. 



